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COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the New England Farmer. 


FURTHERMORE CONCERNING SWINE. 
Mr. Epiror,—IJn answer to an inquiry from a 
correspondent as to the inethod of managing sows 
with pigs, various opinions have been given in 
your paper. I have in vain looked for an expla- 
nation which to my mind gives that information 
which will be satisfactory to the public. A writer 
in your paper of April 3d, over the signature of 
“A Subscriber,” seems to be fully confident that 
he has unriddled the whole mystery and that no 
previous writer had hit the right nail on the 
head. I fully agree with the writer in this re- 
spect in part but do not come to the same conclu- 
sions as to the remedy. The nature of the swine 
is, to feed on almost any thing which comes 
in its way, but its natural food is vegetable 
rather than animal. Having for the last thirty 
years had an opportunity of making observations on 
this subject, | must say as Job did, that I also will 
express my opinions, and [ submit them for the 
consideration of those interested. In cases where 
the pigs come late in the season, and the sow has 
had the opportunity of coming to the ground, and 
working among it, collecting grass, roots, &c., I 
have never known of the difficulties complained 
of by your correspondent, but where they are 
kept in a tight pen, (which is a common practice) 
from the ground which seems to be their natural 
element, and from green esculent roots, an unnat- 
ural appetite is produced which occasions the dif- 
ficulties complained of. ‘The remedy I propose is, 
that where from the season of the year or from 
other causes a person is under the necessity of 
keeping his sows in a tight pen from the ground, 
he should give them a suitable supply of potatoes, 
turnips, ruta baga, &c., in addition to their other 
food, and unless I am mistaken the difficulty is 


overcome. BERKSHIRE. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POTATOES. 

Mr. Fessenpen. Sir,—It will doubtless be 
remembered by some of your readers, that I, sev- 
eral years since, made an extensive experiment 
in raising seeding potatoes, and gave you an an- 
nual account of the result of several years crops.” 
[ had intended at an early period this year, to have 
furnished you with a detailed account of the last 
years crop, but have been hitherto prevented by 
various circumstances from doing, and can 
only now inform our horticultural friends that I 
have preserved about twenty, out of my original 
fifteen hundred kinds. All of which are consid- 
ered great yielders, yielding about twenty and 
some twenty five per cent on a fair trial over the 
long reds; some of them are early, some late, 
some good in the fall, others in the spring. 
[ have placed an assortment of them in Mr. L. 
Newcomb’s store, Nos. 5 & 6, Exchange Street, 
where our friends can, if they wish, supply them- 
selves. Yours, &c. J. Trpp. 


so 





*See N. E. Farmer, vol. viii. p. 258, and vol. ix. p. 210. 





NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL 

[Concluded from page 31 1.] 

Report or THe Srare Ag@nricutrruran Socrery, 
Ausany, Fesruary 14, 1833. 

Tue committee appointed at the first meeting 

of the Society, to report a plan for an Agri- 


SCHOOL. 














cultural School, with an estimate of the expense 
necessary to establish and put the same into ope- 





ration; together with their views of such an 
establishment, beg leave to submit the following 
REPORT :— 

The main objects of the proposed school are, 
to impart to agriculture the efficient aid of the 
sciences, and to furnish it with the best models of 
practice ; to teach simultaneously, in the period 
of youth devoted to academic studies, the practical 
operations of husbandry, and such branches of 
useful knowledge as may tend to elevate its char- 
acter and increase its products. The plan, there- 
fore, should embrace, 

1. A Farm, of sufficient extent to afford room 
for the diversified operations of tillage, cattle and 
sheep husbandry, and of orcharding and garden- 
ing—on a seale that will admit a fair comparison 
being made of crops, of breeds of cattle and sheep, 
and of the varieties of hardy fruits: and suflicient- 
ly diversified in soil and surface as to admit of 
satisfactory experiments : 

2. A Farm Hovuseand Farm Buripines, which 
may serve as models of convenience, taste and 
economy, and accommodate the head farmer and 
his assistants : 

3. A Scuoot Buripine, for the aocemmoda- 
tion of teachers and scholars : 

4, A Liprary and PuitosopnicaL APPARATUS: 

5. Srock and Imptemenrts for the farm: and, 

6. Suors for the construction of farm imple- 
ments and machinery, for the use of the farm, for 
the illustration of mechanical science, and to af- 
ford practical instructions to the pupils in me- 
chanics, 

These items of expense, which may be consid- 
ered preliminary and permanent, together with the 
cost of furniture required for the school building, 
are estimated at $7,000. 

1. The plan of education might embrace: Prac- 
tical instructions in the various operations and la- 
bors of the farm, the garden, the orchards and the 
shops: and, 

2. The study of the natural sciences generally, 
mathematics, mechanics, chemistry and drawing, 
so fur as these may conduce or become subservient 
to agricultural improvement; together with such 
other branches of knowledge as will qualify the 
students for the higher duties of civil lite—such 
as will fit them to become independent elec- 
tors, discreet jurors, faithful magistrates, and wise 
legislators. 

As prerequisites to admission to the school, the 
pupils might be required to possess a good com- 
mon school education, to be at least fourteen years 
of age, and of good moral character. Four years 
might constitute a course of studies; and the in- 
ternal regulations and police of the school might 
be conformed, in a measure to those of our milita- 





ry academy. 


A department of the farm should be set apart 
for experiments in husbandry, and the details and 
results of these experiments accurately registered. 
The garden and the orchard should eontain all the 
good hardy fruits, and specimens of all hardy 
plants, that may be useful on the farm, in the arts, 
that are ornamental—in order 
that the relative value of different species and va- 
rieties may be determined, and their mode of cul- 
ture and process of curing taught to the pupils, and 
the approved kinds furnished for public distri- 
bution, 

To put the school into operation there will be 
required—a principal, professors and teachers—a 


in commerce, or 


steward and servants, for the school : 

A manager, laborers and assistants for the farm: 

Machinists and assistants for the shops: and, 

A practical and scientific manager for the gar- 
den and orchard. 

The number of officers and assistants which 
will be required, must depend upon contingences: 
and of course the committe do not pretend to state 
with precision, in their estimate, the amount of 
their salaries and pay. 

‘The proceeds of the school and the farm may 
be expected to increase for some years, and will 
inaterially depend on the terms of tuition. The 
cominittee have assumed, as reasonable data, that 
the number of pupils would average 200, and the 
average produce of the farm amount to $4,000 
per annum, for the first four years. Upon the 
assumed data, then, the estimate would exhibit the 
following result. 


Preliminary Eapenses. 








Farm of 400 acres, at $30, . $12,000 
Farm buildings, 6,000 
School buildings, é 25,000 
Library and apparatus, 7,500 
Stock and implements, 3,150 
Shops and tools, 1.250 
Furniture for schools, 1,150 
Incidental, 1500 
Total preliminary expense, $57,550 
Annual Expense. 
Salaries of officers and teachers of the school, $5,100 
do, manager and laborers on farm, 1,000 
do. machinists, 600 
do. gardener, . - ». +. . » 300 
Expense of boarding 200 pupils, at $1,50 per 
SS Se a oe ae eee . . 14,000 
Servants for the establishment, 2,000 
Estimated annual expense, $23,400 
§80,950 
—_—_—- 
The Annual Receipts are computed as follows : 
Board and tuition of 200 pupils, at $1,50 per annum, $30,000 
ee ee ee 
$34,000 





Thus the total expense of establishing the 
school, and of maintaining it the first year, is esti- 
mated at $80,950, and the income, after the 
first year, it is believed, will be amply sufficient 
to defray all expenses. Yet to meet contingences 
that may occur, and to make up for any defi- 
ciency in the estimate, the committee think that 
an appropriation of $100,000, the surplus to be in- 
vested for the benefit of the institution, will ensure 
usefulness and permanency to the school, and 
prove amply sufficient to meet all its wants. This 
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sum, if equalized among the population of the 
State, would operate as a tax of about five cents to 
each inhabitant. 

Your commitice have thus complied with the 
requisitions of the society, in submitting the plan 
of an Agricultural School, and an estimate of the 
expense necessary to establish and put the same 
into successful and permanent operation. dt only 
remains for them to state their opinion of its 
ufility. 

The agriculture of a country affords the best 
criterion of its prosperity. Whether we compare 
kingdoms, states, counties, districts or farms, the 
condition of this branch of labor, which they sev- 
erally exhibit, is a sure index, not only of the pe- 
euniary, but of its moral condition, It is no less 
au axiom founded in truth, that agriculture pros- 
pers or Janguishes ip proportion to the science and 
skill of the men who manage its labors, It is not 
the natural fertility of the soil, so much as the in- 
telligence and industry of those who till it, which 
gives to husbandry its interests and its rewards. 
The man who devotes the energies of a highly 
cultivated mind, to the improvement of this prim- 
itive avd all-important branch of labor, is a public 
benefactor. Cincinnatus did more to immortalize 
his name, and to command our applause, by his 
love of rural labors, than by his military exploits. 
Washington, amid all the honors that irradiated 
his brow, sought his highest pleasures in the bus- 
iness and retirement of the farm. And it was 
the first remark of our present chief magistrate, 
to the writer, after introduction, that he would not 
forego the pleasures of the farm for all the honors 
and emoluments that this nation could confer upon 
him. LEdueation enables man to appreciate the 
wonderful provisions which God has made for his 
happiness in rural life, and imparts to him the 
ability of diffusing instruction and happiness to 
multitudes around him. 

It should be the policy of government, therefore, 
which watches over the interest of all, to infuse 
into the labors of husbandry, all the lights of 
science and knowledge—to take care to expand 
and elevate the minds of those who are to give it 
etlicieney and character, and to call forth — skill 
and industry by proffered rewards. With us these 
considerations possess peculiar force. Our popu- 
lation and business are emphatically agricultural, 
and every aid which is extended to this class, 
benefits, indirectly, every portion of the comimu- 
nity. Agriculture constitutes the fountains of the 
thousand rills, which, swelling and traversing 
every part of the State, propel the spindle and the 
hammer of the artizan and the manufacturer, and 
finally by their union, make up the mighty stream 
of commerce which unceasingly flows iato the 
Atlantic. 

That our agriculture is susceptible of improve- 
ment—that the products of its labors may be 
doubled, nay quadrupled, must be apparent to 
those who have compared our husbandry with 
that of some European countries, or who have 
eontrasted, at home, the well cultivated district, 
or farm, with those which are badly managed. 
How is the desired amelioration to be effected ? 
Mow can a better husbandry be so well promoted 
s by teaching it to our youth ?>—by sowing our 
seed in the spring-time of life? Prejudice no 
where retains a stronger hold than among farmers 


who have approached or passed the meridian of 


life. While some retain old practices, for want 
of confidence in their knowledge to guide them in 


our eye in almost every village. 
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better ones, others lack the first requisite to im- 


provement—a cousciousness that their system is 


not the most useful; while not a few are influenc- | 


ed, in their hostility to public means of improye- 
ment, by the desire to keep things to their own 
level. If we would efticiently improve this great 
branch of business, and elevate its character, as 
well as the character of those who are engaged in 
its operations, we must do what universal expe- 
rience has shown to be the only sure method :— 
we must lay our foundation in the rising genera- 
tion—we must teach the young idea how to shoot 
—we must instruct the head to help the hands, 
Our physical and mental powers are twin sisters. 
They lighten each other’s labor, and mutually inm- 
part a zest to each other’s enjoyments. 
is becoming common to introduce manual labor 
into literary schools, it is courteous that literature 
and science should requite the civility, by asso- 
ciating with the inmates of schools of labor. 
Agricultural schools, although of modern date, 
have nevertheless been established in most of the 
States of Europe, aud their utility has been fully 
demonstrated. Who has not heard of the school 
of Fellenburg, at Hoffwyl, or of Von Thayer, at 
Moegelin—to which young men are sent from 
every part of Europe, and even from America ¢ 
In France and Prussia, agricultural schools have 
been founded and maintained by the governments. 
Ifthey are found to be beneficial, and werthy of 
governmental support, in countries where power is 
vested in the few, how much more salutary must 
they prove here—where our institutions receive 
the impress of their character from the many, and 


where the perpetuity of these institutions depends | 


emphatically upon the intelligence and virtue of 
the agricultural population. Despotism will nev- 
er flourish in American soil, but through the igno- 
rance, and we may say consequent depravity, of 
its cultivators, 

Your committee recal to recollection, with feel- 
ings of pride, the munificent benefactions of the 
Legislature, to advance the literary character of 
our State; and the fact, that comparatively noth- 
ing has been done, legislatively, to improve our 
agriculture, which employs five-sixths of our pop- 
ulation, can only be ascribed to the fact, that noth- 
ing has been asked for—nothing thought of. Our 
public colleges and academies, for literary instruc- 
tion, are numerous and respectable. They meet 
But where are 
our public schools of labor? Where is the head 
taught to help the hands, in the business which 
creates wealth, and which is the grand source of 
individual and national prosperity and happiness ? 


Our literary and professional schools have been | 


reared up and sustained by the expenditure of 
more than two million of dollars from the public 
treasury, and they continue to share liberally of 
the public bounty. It will nos, however, be deni- 
ed, that the benefits which they dispense are alto- 
gether partial,—that the rank and file of society, 
destined by heaven to become the conservators of 
civil liberty, are virtually denied a participation 
in the science and knowledge,—in the means of 
improvement and of happiness which they are 
calculated to dispense. Is it not a mandate of du- 
ty, then, as well as of expediency, that the bene- 
fits of public instruction should be more generally 
dispensed ? We hazard not the fear of contradie- 
tion in assuming, that if a moiety of public mon- 
eys, which have been appropriated to literary 
schools, had been judiciously applied, in render- 


And as it! 


ing science subservient to the arts, and in diffusing 
the higher branches among the laboring classes, 
the public benefits from the appropriation would 
have been far greater than they are at the present 
day. [low many hundreds may now be pointed 
out, of liberal education, who are mere cyphers in 
society, for want of the early habits of application 
and labor, which it is the object of the proposed 
school to form and infix! And how many, for 
want of these habits, have been prematurely lost 
to their friends, and to a purpose of usefulness for 
which man seems wisely to have been created— 


that of doing good to his fellows. 
irom a full conviction that the interests of the 
State not only warrant, but require, an appropria- 


ition of public moneys to this object, your commit- 
tee beg leave to recommend to the consideration of 
| the Society the following resolution: 

| Resolved, "Phat a respectful memorial be present- 
}ed to the Legislature, in behalf of this Society, and 
) of the great interest which it represents, praying 
| that suitable provision may be made by law, for 
(establishing a school of agriculture, on the plan 
| recommended in the preceding report; and that 
| the co-operation, in this application, of societies 
jand individuals, friendly to the object of the peti- 
tion, be respectfully solicited. 


| 


| 


} 
} 
} 





oe AN ACT 
| lo rncorroratTe tHE New York Acriccuntu- 
| RAL ScHoon, 
The People of the State of New York, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1, That it shall-be the duty of the 
Comptroller, after the passing of this act, to issue 
| certificates of stock to the amount of $100,000, 
bearing an interest of 5 per cent, and redeemable 
twenty years from and after their date; which 
i stock shall be sold at public auction in the city of 
| New York, to the highest bidder, and on which 
the interest shall be paid quarterly, in the manner 
now provided by law relative to the other stocks 
of this State. 

§ 2. That three Commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, to purchase a farm, to 
contract for the erection of suitable buildings for a 
school adapted for the accommodation of two 
hundred pupils, officers, and servants, and for the 
farm. ‘That they shall give bonds with competent 
| sureties, to the satisfaction of the Comptroller, for 
the faithful expenditure of the money, receive a 
compensation for their daily services, and account 
; to the Comptroller for such expenditures ; and to 
whose order it shall be the duty of the Comptrol- 
thousand 





| ler to pay, at the most, 
dollars, to be expended in the work. 
| § 3. There shall be seven trustees, who shall be 
designated as “ The Trustees of the New York 
Agricultural School,” to be appointed by the Goy- 
ernor, by and with the advice of the Senate; who 
shall be removable by the appointing body. ‘They 
shall manage the concerns of the institution: one 
of the trustees shall be the treasurer of the board ; 
and he shall give bonds for the faithful disburse- 
ment and payment of all moneys in his hands; 
and he shall receive such compensation as a ma- 
jority of the trustees may direct, not exceeding 
dollars. The trustees shall have 
power to employ a principal and teaehers, over- 
seers, laborers, and assistants; to receive tuition 
and all other moneys, belonging to the institution, 
and to pay the persons by them employed, and to 
make all necessary expenditures; to prescribe, 
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library and 
sary to the institution. But the rate of charge 
against a student, in any one year, shall not ex- 
ceed dollars, 

§ 4. The trustees of this school are hereby 
created a body politic and corporate, with all pow- 
ers necessary to carry the same into effeet. They 
shall make an annual report to the Legislature and 
the Regents of the University, detailing the state of 
the institution, the quality and number of officers 
and assistants employed, their salaries and pay, 
and to preseribe the branches of study and labor 
to be taught the papils, as visiters of said school to 
regulate the same, (and the Governor and Senate 
may at any time remove any professor or projes- 
sors, Officers or assistants, attached to said School, | 
and the trustees are to regulate the terms of tui- 
tion, for terms less than a year. But no person 
shall be admitted into said school until he has ar- 
rived at the age of fourteen years, 





CATTLE SHOW, 
E\XuIBITioNn MANUFACTURES, 
Marcu, ano Pustic Save or ANiMALS AND Manv- 
FAcCTURES AT Pawtucket, R. 1, ox Wepnespay, 
SepremBeR 25th, 1833. 

The Standing Committee of the Rhode Island 
Society for the encouragement of Domestic Indus- 
try, offer the tollowing premiums :— 

For Stock. For the best Bull, to be kept in the 
State one year aiter the fair, not to exceed three 
years of age, $10, for the next best, same con- 
ditions, 3. For the best Bull Calf, 35, for the next 
best, 3, for the next best, 2, for the next best, 1, 
For the best cows, kept in the country, not less 
than three in number, which shall have yielded 
the greatest quantity of milk in any thirty days 
previous to the 25th of September, a certificate 
thereof, duly sworn to, will be required, and the 
cows ipust be exhibited at the fair, 88, for the 
best cow, same conditions, 5. For the best two 
years old heifer, having had a calf, same condi- 
tions, ¥6, for the next best, do. do. do. 4. For the 
best heifer yearling, 84, for the next best, 2. 
For the best pair of working cattle, to have been 
owned in this State at least three months, not ex- 
ceeding six years old, ¥6, for the next best, 4, for 
the next best, 2. For the best pair three years old 
steers, 86, for the next best, 4, for the next best, 2. 
For the best pair two years old steers, 85, for the 
next best, 4, for the next best, 3. For the best 
Merino or Saxony Ram, to be kept in the State 
one year after the fair, $4, for the next do. do. 2. 
For the best Ewes, not less than six in number, =4, 
for the next best, do. do. 2. For the best Boar, to 
be kept in this State until Ist of April, 1834, $6, 
next best do. do. do. 4, next best do. do. do. 2. 
For the best Pigs, notless than two in number, 
not less than four nor more than eight months old, 
to have been raised in the State, $4, for the next 
best, 2. For the best stud horse, not less than 
three years old, owned in this State and having 
been wholly kept for mares in the State the season 
previous, and to be kept for mares the year sue- 
eeedingthe fair $20. For the best brood mare, 
owned in this State, and colt by a horse that 
may be deemed of the best blood, S8,for the next 
best, same conditions, 6. 

No stock from distilleries or breweries will be en- 
titled to any premium. No animal on which a 
premium has heretofore been awarded shall be entitled 


OF PLOUGHING 


(with the advice of the principal) the police and | tine! premium, and for qualities different from those 
regulations of the school, the purchase of the | for which the former premium was awarded. 
apparatus, and all other things neces- } 








to a second premium, exeept it be for an entirely dis- 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


| 


For Shop Manufactures. 
Leather, with 


written 


side of 


duly 


the best 


sole statement 


a 


For Grain, Vegetable Crops, and Aericultural | cetttied of the mode and time of tanning, 4. 


Experiments. "To the person who shall raise the 


greatest quantity of Indian Corn on not less than 


| 


four acres in one piece of ground, and not less | 


For the best Belt’ Leather, For the best 
white oak Hogshead, $4, forthe best do. barrel, 2. 


For the best’ woollen Hat, =. 


=4, 


Three dollars for 


than seventy bushels to the acre, 815. To the | each of the following implements :—Best cast iron 
’ x : q jp . _ Sheller So ace ' 
person who shall raise the greatest quantity of | Plough, do, Corn Sheller, do. Straw Cutter, do, 
' . ‘ | * . r " ote . . 1” 2 
corn on not less than one acre of Jand, and not less | OX Harrow, do. Vegetable Cutter, do. Horse Har- 


than one hundred bushels, 310. To the 
who shall raise the next greatest quantity, and not 
To the 
person who shall raise the greatest quantity of Rye 


person 
less than seventy bushels on one acre, &6. 


on two acres, not less than thirty bushels per 
Next greatest quantity of Rye on two 
To the shall raise the 
greatest quantity of Onions in proportion to the 
land cultivated, $5, next greatest quantity, 3. To 
the person who shall raise the greatest quantity 
of potatoes, not less than three hundred and fifty 
bushels on an acre of land, SS. To the 
who shall raise the next greatest quantity, not 
less than 300 bushels, 84. To the person who 
shall raise the greatest quantity of Beets on not 
less than a quarter of an acre of ground, $3. To 
the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Carrots on not less than one acre, $5. To the 
person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Parsnips on not less than a quarter of an aere, 85. 
To the person who shall introduce any Grass not 
before cultivated in this State and prove by actual 
experiment tested by satisfactory evidence, its su- 
periority to any other Grass now cultivated, $10. 
To the person who shall by actual experiment 
prove the best season and mode of laying down 
land to Grass, whether Spring, Summer or Fall- 
seeding be preferable and with or without grain 
on different soils, 88. To the person who shall 
take up inthe season on his own farm, the greatest 
quantity of good Honey, and shall at the same 
time exhibit superior skill in the management of 
Bees, $5. For the best barrel of Cider, $6. 

Should the Society retain the barrel for which 
the premium is awarded, they will pay in addition 
to the premium four dollars. 

Persons claiming a premium must state in 
writing the process of making and managing their 
cider and the kind of apples used. 

Competitors for the above premiums must 
furnish the Seeretary on or before the first of 
December, 1833, with written statements, certified 
by disinterested and respectable persons, as to the 
following particulars. 

Ist. The state and quality of the land in the 
spring of 1833. 

2d. The product and general state of cultivation, 
and quantity of manure employed on it in the year 


acre, $5. 


acres, &3. person who 


person 


preceding. 


3d. The quantity of Manure used the present 
season, 

4th. The quantity of seed used, and if potatoes, 
the sort. 

5th. The time and manner of sowing, weeding, 
and harvesting the crop, and the amount of the 
product ascertained by actual measurement, after 
the whole produce for which a premium is claimed, 
is harvested, and the entire expense of cultivation. 

The statement of crops must also be accom- 
panied by a certificate taken under oath of two 
respectable persons, who assisted in measuring 
them, as well as a certificate of a surveyor of the 
measurement of the land, together with a plat of 
the same, 





row. ‘Three dollars also to each of the following, 
not less than twelve in number :—Hoes, Scythes, 
Iron Shovels, Axes, and Rakes, 

Implements of Husbandry and articles of Shop 
Manufacture of superior excellence, not particular- 
ly enumerated, may receive premiums at the dis- 
cretion of the examining Committee. 

Buticr and Cheese. For the best » all 
from the same dairy, not less in quantity than 100 
pounds, &8, for the next do, 6, for the next do. 4, 
Mor the best butter, not less than 40 pounds, $10, 
next best, 9, next best, 8, next best, 7, next best, 


cheese 


6, next best, 5, next best, 2 

Household Manufactures. 
carpeting 4—4 wide and not less than 15 yards, $6, 
next best do. 4, next best do. 3. For the best lot 
of woollen knit hose, at least three pairs, $2. For 
the best flax or hemp knit hose, $2, for the best 
cotton do, 2, for the best worsted do, 2, for the 
best silk do. 3. For the best piece of woollen 
flannel, 7-8 wide 30 yards at least, $5, next do. 3. 
For the best woollen blankets 8—4 $5, next do. 3. 

All to have been manufactured in this State, 
within the last two years, and a certificate thereof 


For the best piece of 


required, 

Mulberry Trees and Raw Silk. To any persou 
who may within the present season have raised on 
one piece of land the largest number of thrifty 
mulberry trees, not less than one thousand, a 
certificate thereof being required, $5, for the next 
greatest quantity, not less than one thousand, 4, 
do. do. 3. For the largest quantity 
of raw silk, $5, next do. do. do. 4, next do, do, 3, 
next do, do. 2, next 1. For the best 
sample of sewing-silk, 85, next do, 4. 

Premium of ten dollars for the best barrel of 
starch made in this State $10. 

Ploughine Match. No Drivers 
Plough, *9, second do, 8, third do. 7, fourth do. 6, 
fifth do. 5, sixth do. 4, seventh do. 3, eighth do, 2, 

The depth to be ploughed will not be Jess than 
five inches, and the breadth of the furrow not 


next do, do, 


do, do, do. 


allowed. First 


more than ten inches. 

The strictest regulations will be adopted, to en- 
sure the proper management of the cattle, They 
will not be permitted to be driven faster than their 
natural pace: and these premiums will be ad- 
judged for the best work with the least expense of 
labor. 

It must be understood, that in all cases, wheth- 
er there be any competition or not, it is at the dis 
eretion of the Committees to withhold a premium, 
if in their opinion the object so offered, is not de- 
serving of it. 

Any attempts to obtain premiums by unfair 
practices will be punished by a forfeiture of the 
premium should it have been awarded before a 
discovery and will also preclude the offender from 
being permitted to apply for premiums in future 
Premiums to be demanded within six months 
after they are awarded. 

JAMES RHODES, President. 
RICHARD W. GREENE, See’ry. 
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AN ADDRESS 
To the Essex County Agricultural Society, delivered at New- 
bury, September 27, 1852, at their Annual Cattle Show. 
By Rev. Garpner B. Perry. 
[Continued from page 317.] 

Avnoruer hindrance in the way of agricultural 
improvement is an impression entertained by many 
that farming is not so genteel and honorable as 
some other employment. How this feeling grew 
up, (a feeling in the extent to which it exists among 
us almost peculiar to New England,) 1 shall not 
attempt to decide: sure [ am of its existence and 
of its baleful influence, though like the one just 
before mentioned operating with somewhat dimin- 
ished force. It has dried up the spirit and held 
the mind of many a noble and virtuous youth in 
bondage, suffused many innocent cheeks with a 
blush, prevented many ingenious and_ stirring 
spirits from going into that employment, whose 
taste and interest would otherwise lead them to it, 
and induced those who were engaged in it to work 
with less vigor, to seek for improvement with less 
interest, and frequently to turn all their originat- 
ing and inventive powers into other channe!s, even 
when farming was still their real occupation. 

Who can look for a moment to the nature and 
operations of this Society and the men who com- 
pose it, and not perceive how powerfully its influ- 
ence must tend to remove an impression so un- 
founded in principle, so hurtful in its tendency. 
The example of the rich, the learned and distin- 
guished men who give life and interest to this So- 
ciety, comes in upon the soul of many a laboring 
youth like a refreshing and gladdening shower up- 
on the thirsty land and withering herb. 

The story that Pickerine, the founder, and for 


many years the worthy and efficient President of 


this Society, held the plough, handled the spade, 
and looked well to the stall, has a thousand times 
been told, and whenever told has poured fresh 
courage and joy into the mind of many a toiling 
youth, who humbled under the impression of 
which I am speaking, was tempted to blame his 
fate which in his apprehension had cruelly chain- 
ed him to a farmer’s life. 

Another obstacle in the way of agricultural im- 
provement, is a too general impression entertained 
that learning is of little advantage in the business 
of a farmer’s life. Were it not for observations 
on other subjects which I wish for special reasons 
to make, I should like to dwell a little time on this 
point. As itis, I must content myself by observ- 
ing, that in my apprehension there is no other em- 
ployment in which there is a constant demand for 
manual labor, where there is so loud a call for the 
aids of science, or where the suggestions of a well 
instructed mind would prove a more efficient help. 
For proof of the correctness of this opinion, I have 
no occasion to go beyond the limits of this county, 
or out of the catalogue of the members of this So- 
ciety. Were I to train a child for the labors of 
the field, my first care would be to make him fa- 
miliar not perhaps with either ancient or modern 
languages, though if possessed of common sense 
they would do him no hurt, yet with the physical 
sciences; in all which I would have him as care- 
fully instructed as if he were to go into profession- 
alflife. Knowledge is power, power in the field 
as well as in the senate-house, power over matter 
as well as over mind. 

A further hindrance to improvement in hus- 
bandry is found in the fact, that whatever exer- 
tions a man may make to keep his own fields free 





from insects, noxious plants and whatever is des- 
tructive to vegetation, it can be only of partial and 
temporary advantage, because in the neglected 
lands of his neighbor a new and unfailing recruit 
will be reared up every returning season. The 
field of the slothful will be grown over with thorns 
and the face of it covered with nettles. It would 
be well were there no sluggards in the land, and it 
would be happy if many who are not sluggards 
were sufficiently apprised of the advantages which 
would accrue to themselves and neighbors, did 


‘they sufler no noxious weed or devouring insect 


to find shelter about them. He who suffers his 
own fields to be filled with hurtful vegetation, or 
his trees to be devoured by destructive insects, 
does nothing for which the laws of the land can 
punish him, nothing for which he would be will- 
ing to have his neighbor complain, and yet he is 


instrumental of doing as great an injury, as if 


when his trees were filled with fruit or his fields 
white for harvest, he should by stealth or force ap- 
propriate a part to his own use, or knowingly per- 
mit his cattle to devour it. He who prevents my 
trees from bearing, leaves me as destitute as he 
who sequesters the ripened crop to himself. 
There is a moral obligation on this subject which 
I fear is not felt, responsibilities which are not re- 
garded, injuries permitted for which no compen- 
sation is provided, discouragement induced by 
which the whole community suffers. 

Somewhat of the same character is a wanton 
and shameless liberty which many persons take in 
respect to others’ enclosures. I feel happy in 


bearing testimony to the general good morals of 


the people in this county, to their general correct 
views on the subject of property, and to the ease 
and safety which all feel in their persons and their 
possessions, Still, all things are not as they 
should be. The subject to which I have reverted 
is one in which the sentiments and habits of many 
of our citizens need reform. Our fields, our or- 
chards, and our gardens are not safe from the in- 
trusion of those who may think it alittle nearer to 
make their way through them than to follow the 
road which the public have provided. Fields in 
every state of cultivation, ploughed, planted, sow- 


ed, and levelled, green with the tenderness of 


spring or crowned with the flowing harvest, are 
passed in every direction by young and old, male 
and female, learned and unwise. No one intends 
an injury, and the injury done by an individual is 
small, yet the amount ofthe whole is consjderable. 
This licentiousness extends beyond mere travel. 
No one thinks of stealing, yet the trees of early 
and choice fruit are spoiled by little and little by 
those who wish just to know how it tastes, and 
the owner is often the only person in all the neigh- 
borhood who has not had his part. Melons are 
taken from the vines, and portions of almost all 
pleasant things are sequestered, by those who 
have a taste to gratify, but not energy enough to 
produce for themselves, nor spirit enough to pay 
for their own gratifications, nor even civility 
enough to ask (whieh in the large proportion of 
instances would be all that is required) for what 
they so intensely desire. 1 once knew a field 


owned by a person who possessed some taste for 
improvement, and who had been at some expense 
to introduce into it specimens of better fruits and 
choice vegetables, in relation to which I have 
heard the neighbors say that the injury sustained 
by the licentiousness of which I am now speaking, 
could not be Jess than eight or ten dollars a year 





for a dozen years in succession. This makes a 
considerable sum and was a serious loss to the in- 
dividual, whose means were small; great as it was, 
the perplexity, vexation and frequent disappoint- 
ment in experiments upon certain articles, were 
still greater. The discouragement which is thus 
spread through the community is more serious 
still. From the loss and perplexity produced in 
this way, many persons (I think very erroneously) 
have been induced to cut down trees which they 
had cultivated with much pains and expense, and 
many more have been prevented irom any at- 
tempt to raise them, from the little prospect that 
they would be permitted to enjoy the produce 
when brought to maturity. 

It is certainly desirable that these evils and 
discouragements should be removed. And I think 
as your plans for improvement advance, the senti- 
ments and habits of the community on this subject 
will improve. But I apprehend you should not 
remain satisfied with the slow reform which would 
thus be produced. ‘The evil as it now exists is 
one of the greatest and most extensive hindrances 
with which the Society has to contend. J must 
suppose it both their duty and interest, to put 
forth a direct and powerful effort to stop this inju- 
rious and troublesome practice. The attention of 
the community, I think, should be called to the 
subject, by an able and special appeal, addressed 
to their understanding, their moral feelings, and 
their interest ; and where the dictates of reason, a 
sense of justice, and the generous feelings, prove 
ineffectual, the restraint of law should be called 
in. And I know of no body of men, considering 
their high standing in the respect and confidence 
of the community, their situation scattered through 
the county, and the object of their association, by 
whom such an appeal could with greater propri- 
ety be made, and if made, promise better success, 
than by those of this association; and [ firmly be- 
lieve that the success of this institution, and the 
moral state of the county in the coming genera- 
tions, depend much on the fact whether this effort 
be made, or things be suffered to go on in their 
present course. 

You will permit me here to pass from a consid- 
eration of hindrances which present themselves to 
retard agricultural improvements, hindrances 
which will however certainly give way before your 
enlightened and well-directed efforts, to the notice 
of soine increased if not new efforts which appear 
to me connected with a wider and more speedy 
accomplishinent af the commendable designs of 
your institution. In this connexion J will suggest 
that a more general circulation of the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of your Society is 
needed. Since called upon to give this address, | 
have looked over most of the printed documents of 
this Society anew,—I had read many of them be- 
fore,—the result of which has been a deeper con- 
viction of the wisdom and spirit with which its 
operations have been conducted. Information on 
subjects of general importance is there given in an 
intelligible manner. Information, too, which i 
know from my own experience, it would be for 
the general interest were it more commonly pos- 
sessed and regarded. It may be asked what more 
can be done than to collect, embody, and send 
abroad the information contained in these publica- 
tions. You will permit me to observe that your 
reports, (and the observation might with the same 
propriety be extended to almost all useful institu- 
tions,) are not made common enough. Compara- 
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es 
tively few who need them most, ever see them; 
should you go through the county you would find 
many who have never seen any of them, and vast 
numbers more who had only seen incidentally a 
few, or parts of them, The fault may be their 
own: your object, however, is to enlighten the ig- 
norant and rouse up the inactive, and call into ex- 
ercise the dormant powers of society. Your suc- 
cess depends, in part at least, as does that of every 
desirable effort, in taking land yet uncultivated, 
exciting minds yet unaffected, sending light and 
improvement where there is yet darkness, 

As a means of doing this, large and cheap edi- 
tions of your reports or parts of them should be 
printed, and effectual means put in requisition to 
circulate them gratuitously or at the lowest pos- 
sible price ainong those who remain yet unmoved, 

2. The tract system might usefully be brought 
into operation here. ‘This isan engine of immense 
power in the hands of whatever body of men and 
for whatever purpose employed, and as might be 
expected the enemies and the friends of truth 


have availed themselves of its influence ; good or 


evil, according to the character of the eflort, has, 
to an incalculable extent, always been the result. 
Those who have worthy objects and where this 
means can be brought in, should be forward to 
avail themselves of its help. It appears to me that 
this power is well suited to the object of this So- 
ciety, and perfectly within your means, Short es- 


says, plain, practical, and pertinent, on subjects of 


local and county interest, illustrated when neces- 
sary with lithographic or other cuts, printed in a 
cheap form, and circulated extensively through 
the county, particularly among those who have 
taken but little interest in the improvements that 
are going on, could not but be attended with the 
best effects. It is a mistake to suppose that be- 
cause men have hitherto been inactive and with- 
out interest in a good cause, they can never be 
drawn in to countenance and to helpit on. ‘There 
are many men, strong in nerve, vigorous in mind, 
or rich in wealth, who ought, and may be induced 
to come in as active and efficient helpers. 

3. I will suggest also 
holding meetings in different parts of the county 
and at convenient seasons of the year, not for ex- 
hibition, but to communicate information: at which 
time Lectures should be given on subjects of gen- 
eral utility by persons appointed for the purpose, 
and on subjects assigned them. In this way a 
greater interest would be excited, better lectures 
ordinarily secured, and when judged expedient, 


particularly adapted to the wants and interest of 


that part of the county where the meeting is held. 
With the talent possessed by the members of the 
Board of Managers and the zeal felt by them, it 
would not be difficult to secure from their own 
body men enough to perform this service for some 
years: there are, too, many other public-spirited 
and able men, who if specially invited, would 
give an enlightened and encouraging assistance to 
an undertaking of this kind. Every such lecture 
would kindle up a new spirit in the neighborhood 
where it was delivered, keep up inquiry where an 
interest was already felt, preserve in remem- 


brance the Society and its objects, new sub- 
scribers would be obtained, and thus new talents 
and new interest secured to your cause. 

1 will ask whether it would not be well to ap- 
point local or town committees, who should be 
requested to collect and communicate to the Socie- 
ty information of any instances of good cultivation, 


the expediency of 





or new articles of produce or manufacture, and 
whatever case they may think of common interest 
within their respective towns. There are no 
doubt many instances of good husbandry and use- 
ful inventions and easy methods of accomplishing 
business in the county, of whieh there is no gen- 
eral information, and of which the public, under 
existing circumstances, are not likely to be made 
speedily acquainted. ‘There are many truly wor- 
thy and skilful farmer and’ mechanics, who not 
being much accustomed to the pen, feel a relue- 
tance, and indeed would meet with some difficulty 
in making out a written account of their opera- 
tions, who at the same time would readily commu- 
nicate in conversation all the information necessary 
to enable those used to writing to give a full and 
useful account of their improvement and success- 
ful experiment. Information relating to such cus- 
toms and other useful and important subjects 
night reasonably be expected from the proposed 
committees; for not only their own public spirit, 
but the character and reputation of their towns, 
would excite them to activity and promptness in 
the business to which they were appointed. 

A depository is needed, where models and spec- 
imens of agricultural inventions and other things 
of general interest may be placed. Many things 
which are brought to the public shows, would be 
readily left in such a place, while from various 
sources both within and out of the county, such 
an establishment would be filled faster than would 
at first be anticipated. It would serve also as a 
medium through which new or valuable varieties 
of seeds, plants and fruits might be spread abroad 
more extensively and readily than can under exist- 
ing circumstances be effected. The advantages 
would certainly be great, and the facilities which 
it would afford to the designs of this Society very 
numerous, Some difficulties certainly present 
themselves to this object, the greatest of which 
are those which the local circumstances of the 
county present, and the rotatory mode of holding 
the annual exhibitions. These are certainly un- 
favorable circumstances so far as the subject pro- 
posed is concerned; yet I] thing not sufficiently so 
io prevent the carrying it into efiect. A deposi- 
tory placed in the centre or in either of the large 
towns, could without great difficulty be visited 


from every part of the county; and though of 


greater advantage to those living nearest, would 
be of more advantage to the most remote than 
none; imperfect and unequal in many things, but 
better than destitution. 

[To be continued.] 





From the Penn. Advocate. 


EXPANSION OF SOLIDS BY HEAT. 


Tue general and comparative expansion of 


solids by heat is exemplified in the following 
“ases :— 

A cannon ball, when heated, cannot be made to 
enter an opening, through which, when cold, it 
passes readily. 

A glass stopper sticking fast in the neck of a 
bottle often may be released by surrounding the 
neck with a cloth taken out of warm water—or by 
immersing the battle in the water up to the neck : 
the binding ring is thus heated and expanded soon- 
er than the stopper, and so becomes slack or loose 
upon it. 

Pipes for conveying hot water, steam, hot air, 
&c., if of considerable length, must have joinings 
that allow a degree of shortening and lengthening, 











otherwise a change of temperature may destroy 
them. An incompetent person undertook to warm 
a large manufactory by steam from one boiler. 
He laid a rigid main pipe along a passage, and 
opened lateral branches through holes into the 
several apartments, but on his first admitting the 
steam, the expansion of the main pipe tore it away 
from all its branches. 

Iu an iron railing, a gate which during a cold 
day may be loose, and easily shut or opened, ina 
warm day may stick, owing to there being greater 
expansion of it and of the neighboring railing, than 
of the earth on which they are placed. Thus, 
also, the centre of the arch of an iron bridge is 
higher in warm than in cold weather ; while, on 
the contrary, in a suspension or chain bridge, the 
centre is lowered, 

The iron pillars now so much used to support 
the front walls of which the ground stories serve 
as shops, with spacious windows, in warm weath- 
er really lift up the wall which rests upon them, 
and in cold weather allow it again to sink or sub- 
side—in a degree considerably greater than if the 
wall were brick from top to bottom. 

In some situations, (as lately was seen in the 
beautiful steeple of Bow church, in London,) 
where the stones ofa building are held together by 
clamps or bars of iron, with their end bent into 
them, the expansion in summer of these clamps 
will force the stones apart sufficiently for dust or 
sandy particles to lodge between them: and then, 
on the return of winter, the stones not being at 
liberty to close as before, will cause the ends of 
the shortened clamps to be drawn out, and the ef- 
fect increasing with each revolving year, the struc- 
ture will at last be loosened and may fall. 

The pitch of a piano-forte or harp is lowered in 
a warm day or in a warin room, owing to the ex- 
pansions of the strings being greater than of the 
wooden frame-work ; and in cold the reverse will 
happen. <A harp or piano, which is well tuned in 
a morning drawing room, caunot be perfectly in 
tune when the crowded evening party has heated 
the room. 

Bell-wires too slack in summer, may be of the 
proper length in winter, 





From the Southern Planter. 

Twiggs county, March 14, 1833. 
Mr. Epiror—Sir, seeing in your valuable pa- 
per, the Southern Planter, a piece over the signa- 
ture of George P. Cooper, for raising calves, I 
would beg leave, through your paper, to offer a 
substitute.—Instead of putting the milk in a pail, 
I would advise it to be put in a gourd and have a 
hole in the end, which the calf will suck as it did 
its mother’s teat. "This experiment has been made 
in this county, and found that the calf did well 
after losing its mother, and was raised to be a 
good beast. After a lithe while it will suck meat 
liquor as well as milk, which makes the food 
cheaper and very nourishing to the animal, and 
will save the trouble of sucking the finger as pre- 
scribed. If you think this worth putting in your 

valuable paper you are at liberty to do so, 
‘T'wiccs FARMER. 





Mammoth Ox. A beef Ox belonging to Col. 
John Spring, of Saco, Me. was weighed on the 
23d ult. and his weight was found to be nineteen 


hundred and fifleen pounds !—The Age. 





Green Peas made their first appearance for the 
season in the Savanuah market, on the 2d inst. 
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FARMER'S AND GARDENER’S WORK. 

Change of Seeds. We have heretofore published 
opinions on the subject of changing seeds which 
have been deemed erroneous, and to have been 
contradicted by the experience of Mr. Cooper, of 
New Jersey, and others. The paragraph said to 
be incorrect was taken from one of a series of 
“ Agricultural Essays,” written by the late Rev. 
Naruanten Fisuer, of Salem, and republished in 
the N. E. 


not natural to the climate degenerate—should be 


Farmer, and was as follows :—**Seeds 


changed, annually, if only from one field — to 
another. A considerable distance better, Tax, 
and most early seeds, carried one hundred miles 
north do well, late ones carried as far south do well 
also. Corn, barley, oats and seeds of all kinds 
should be changed every year; it will pay the 
farmer four-fold for his trouble in doing it.”* 

These remarks, it is said in substance, are con- 
tradicted by the experiments of Mr. BenxJsamin 
Coover, of Camden, (N. J.)t and it would, no 
doubt, have been better to have accompanied the 
extract with explanatory observations. I believe, 
however, the theories of the gentlemen quoted and 
referred to, are not in direct opposition to each 
other. ‘The one directs farmers to improve their 
own sorts of vegetables by propagating from the 
best seeds, produced from the best plants, and the 
other to make frequent changes of seeds, &c. Per- 
haps both rules may be essentially combined. 

We believe that the celebrated Bakewell’s prac- 
tice, relative to the improving of breeds of cattle, 
will apply equally well to all sorts of cultivated 
vegetables. ** Never quil one good breed till you 
can select from a better’ And another by Dr: 
Cooper, is not less important. ‘ Choose those ani- 
mals and vegetables to propagate from that possess 
the qualities you wish to propagate in the greatest per- 
Section.” 


stock, whether that of horses, horned cattle, sheep, 


By this process we may improve our 


or potatoes, Indian corn, strawberries, &c. &c. 


The Hon. J. Lowell, in an article on “ Change 
of Seeds,” written for the last edition of Deane’s 
New-England Farmer, observes—* While some 
pretend that changes of seeds are necessary, and 
proceed to assign certain philosophical reasons, 
which are much less satisfactory than a few ex- 
amples would be; others, among whom might be 
mentioned the deservedly-celebrated Mr. Cooper, 
of New-Jersey, maintain that no such changes are 
either necessary or expedient ; that seed may not 
only be sown on the same land indefinitely as to 
time, and without any deterioration of the quan- 
tity or quality of the crops, but that they will im- 
prove, provided a careful selection is made of the 
plants reserved for seed, and provided the earliest 





*N. E. Farmer, voi. ix. p. 249. +N. E. Farmer, vol. xi. p. 273. 





ripe, and fairest, and in all particulars the best, 
are uniformly selected. It is probable that both 
these parties are partially right.” 

x * : * * 

* We would observe, as the result of 20 years’ 
experience, that it is highly inexpedient to trans- 
plant seeds or plants from a high northern to a 
southern climate, and the reverse. The potatoes 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and even of Nova- 
Scotia do notsucceed with us. Some exceptions 
may be made to the rule, but they are rare. The 
potato taken from the south appears to do better 
transplanted to the north. The River Plate or 
long potato has done admirably well, though the 
fact thatit originally came from South America, 
This, 


if it be settled, which we believe it to be, that the 


is by no means settled on good evidence. 


potato is not improved by transportation from a 
colder and more moist climate to a more southern 
and drier one, and, on the other hand, is im- 
proved by transplantation from a southern one to 
a more northern climate, may be accounted for 
from the fact, that its natural indigenous location, 
the one in which it was first found, and has re- 


cently been discovered in a natural state, is in the 


elevated lands of South America, at the foot of 


their highest mountains, and but little below the 
region of perpetual snows. It is certain that the 
potato loves moisture, and is rapidly checked by 
extreme heat and drought. 


“On the other hand, the Indian corn will not 
bear transplantation from a southern to a northern 
climate. It is familiar to us all that the flat corn 
of Carolina, though it will grow to a great size 
with us, will never ripen its seed but with great 
The flint 
corn of Cuba will not even form its ears in our 


precaution, and then but imperfectly. 
climate. "The same remark applies to wheat. It 
has beeti proved by experiments so numerous as 
to put the question at rest, that wheat from south- 
ern climates, though it will grow vigorously at 
first, will not come to perfection. The only ex- 
ception we have yet heard of, is that of the wheat 
of Leghorn, used by the Italians in the manufac- 
ture of straw bonnets. This has suceeded in one 
or two instances, but these are not sufficient to 
enable us to pronounce it to be an exception from 
a general rule. 

‘It is confidently affirmed that flax-seed con- 
stitutes an exception, and that it uniformly is um- 
proved by change. It may be so ; it is important 
that this should be tested by frequent trials—but 
we believe the best general rule is to select our 
best seeds and roots, or to buy them of our suc- 
cessful neighbors rather than to rely on foreign 
productions.” 





Mr. Tidd’s new Varieties of Potatoes —We beg 
leave to direct the attention of our readers to an 
article on the first page of this day’s paper, on 
We think 
Mr. T. has deserved well of the farming interest, 


Mr. Tidd’s new varieties of potatoes. 


Jul hoeing. 








and are much pleased with the result of what we 
conceive to be one of the most important and well- 
conducted agricultural experiments, which has 
come within the reach of our observation. We 
have seen his samples, and finer and fairer pota- 
toes we presume are not to be found, They are 
selected from no less than 1500 varieties, all ob- 
tained from seed. A detailed account of the pro- 
cesses, by which this improvement was affected, 
would be useful, and we hope Mr. Tidd will add 
to his favors by giving us further sketches of his 


proceedings in the premises. 





For the New England Farme. 
SWEET POTATOES. 


Mr. Eprror. Sir,—In my Farmer, of the 17th, 
I was glad to see an article headed * Direction for 
the culture of sweet potatoes.” After reading it, 
[ must say that I felt disappointment in not find- 
ing more definite direction. 
like myself, who have but recently cominenced 
the life of an agriculturist, and to whom the de- 
tails would be very aeceptable. I have just im- 
mersed a peck of slips in a hot-bed, and should 
be glad to know if water is to be given them ?— 
How long the sprouts should lie before transplant- 
ing ? If the slips ought to be divided before go- 
ing into the hot-bed, or at the time of transplant- 
ing ?—or not divided at all? If great care is requi- 
site in removing them from the hot-bed ? &e. &c, 

Yours, Pr. 
Groton, April 19, 1833, 


There are many, sir, 


The following directions for the culture of the 
sweet potatoe are from the pen of the Hon. John 
Lowell : 


“Those who wish to be perfectly assured of 
their success, will raise a small hot-bed, with or 
without glass, about the tenth of April, on the 
south side ofa fence, wall, or building. On this, 
they will lay the slips or roots so close as to 
touch each other, so that a bed of six feet square 
will be sufficient for a bushel of them. They 
should then be covered with about an inch of 
earth. If the cultivator has no hot-bed frames, 
the bed at night may be covered with a mat or 
with straw. 

‘In 10 or 14 days some of the shoots will ap- 
pear above ground: when about one half or even 
a third so appear, they are all to be taken up to 
be planted. The lightest soils are best adapted to 
to them. As their roots almost universally strike 
downwards, like those of the carrot: they are 
always placed on hills raised about nine inches, or 
about the height of a potato hill, after its last /aith- 
These hills should be four feet and a 
half apart in every direction. The slips, two in 
each hill, one foot apart, are then put in, either 
with the fingers or a stick, or any instrument ca- 
pable of making a sufficient hole—and the crown 
or top should be within an inch, or half an inch, 
of the surface. When thus started, or sprouted, 
it will be easy to distinguish the end which sends 
out roots from that which puts forth shoots for the 
open air. The slips should be put in perpendicu- 
larly, or nearly so, the root end downwards.— 
They would grow without the precaution, but 
would be delayed and injured in their growth.” 


If the hot-bed is under cover it will occasionally 
need watering, for the sake of obtaining heat as 
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well as moisture. If it be in the open air, water- | 


ing in dry weather will be expedient. We pre- | 


sume the slips should be planted and preserved 


whole. 





—eeeEEeE———EE won Seometineinepaeaeeiaeaentomeee 
P: AINT OLL. 

THE subseribers keep on hand a constant supply of their 
«prepared Paint Oil,” which they offer for sale (with some 
further improvements, adapting it for use in cold weather as 
well as warm) withrenewed assurance of its merit, having stood 
through the last summer and winter without change, and almost 
without a diminution of gloss. This Oil, independent of being 
©5 per cent, og will actually cover a quarter more surface 
than Linseed Oil, as has been repeatedly proved, and eoufirm- 
ed by statements of many painters. Upwards of fifty buildings 
in this city aud vicinity, can be referred to painted last’ year 
with this Oil, and most of them (where painted with two coats) 
will retain their gloss, which is a clear demonstration of its 
strength. The prepared Oil, is found to answer a good pur- 
pose to inix with Linseed Oil, giving it strength, and durability 
with a more permanent gloss. It 1s found also to paint a very 
clear white ; being light colored, it does not give any coloring 
or od tinge to the lead in mixing. QOijul factory, head of 
Foster’s wharf. DOWNER & AUSTIN 

N. B. ‘The above Oil, and all other Oils, sold from the Oil 
Factory, which shall not prove as represented, can be returned, 
aud the cartage will be paid, St m27 





FARMER WANTED. 


WANTED a single man to work on a small farm—one who 
is well aequainted with the cultivation ofall kinds of vegetables, 
Also one who understands taking care of fruit trees. No one 
need apply who makes use of ardent spirits, \ good charae- 
ter will be required. Jnquire at No. 52, India Wharf. 

osXto ot m27 





GRASS SEEDS. 

Herds Grass—Red Clover, ( Northern and Noathern) Red 
Top—Fow! Meadow—Orchard Gr iss—'T'all Meadow a 
—Lucerne---White Dutch Hone sysuckle Clover, for sale by 
Geo. C. Barrett, No. 51& 52 North Market Street, Sess. 

teb 13 tf 





SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 

THIS dav received at Geo. C. Barrett’s Seed Store, 51 & 
52, North Market Street, Boston, a good supply of Slips of the 
Carolina Potato. in good order, and of superior quality. 
Printed directions for their culture and management furnished 
gratis. apl7 





RUSSIA MATS, 
500 dozen large sized Russia Mats. 
800 do. small do. do. do, 
For Sale by D. F. FAULKNER, No, 15 Central Street. 
m 20 tf 





POTATOES. 
A few barrels excellent potatoes, perfectly white, good shap- 
el and yield well. They were raised from the seed of the ball 
and obtained the first premiam from the Essex eounty Agricul- 





tural Society. For sale at No. 36 Broad St. 
apl7 
100 SAXONY AND MERINO EWES AND TWO 


BUCKS. 

TO put out on lease for one or more years, one hundred tul) 
blood Saxouy and Merino Ewes, and two full blood Bueks, in 
flocks of tifty Ewes and one Buek. Fifty of the Ewes have suck- 
ing lambs of last winter and this spring, the other Ewes yet to 
yean, or only yearlings and not expected to bring lambs this 
season, the flocks to be leased to different persons, and if they 
live at some distance from each other it will be prefe ‘rable—in 
shape, size, fineness and evenness of fleece the *y are supe rior 
sheep—are now and have always been healthy and in good 
conditiou—the lessee to receive for uniform ¢ are, attention, and 
maintaining them, a part of the wool shora yearly, and a part 
of the progeny as may be agreed. Settlement to be made ye arly. 
For terms and pi artic ulars” Inquire of the Printer of this paper 
previous to first of May next, and it is requested that no person 
will make applic ation Who does not believe that to succeed 
with sheep, care and atiention is absolutely necessary, and will 
aet up to his belief, aad to the letter and spirit of any contract 
he may make. ap 10 





WHITE CLOVER SEED. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
1000 Ibs finest White Dutch Honeysuckle Clover Seed, im- 
ported from Rotterdam. 

N. B. The quality of this Seed is considered superior to 
any that has been offered in this city for many years, being re- 
markably bright, pure, and free from that great pest, ¢ ‘anada 
thistle, which is frequently found in white clover secd of Amer- 
igan growth. Farmers are requested to call and examine it. 

feb 20 








DEW GRASS, pr IC KE Ss OF COUNT R Y p RODUCE. 


A few bushels of this valuable Pasture Grass Seed for sale | 





















atthe N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market Street. " . 
April 3. ; FROM TO 
| apeéee tilts, 5 oe in We: edt barrel 250, 300 
: = ~ baldwins, . ..... ‘ » Hf 3 00 
HARDWARE, | Deans, white, n* «@ ow @ bushel 1 of 1 50 
100 dozen Ames Backstrap Shovels Bear. meses se 5. sk a barrel 11 oo! 2200 
20 do, do. Large Shovels, trom No. 4 to 12 | ee a re “ 6 701 7 00 
20 do. do, Cast Steel Polished Shovels. | Cargo, No, 1, a oe ee ‘i & OU & 75 
1W0 do. = Plympton Hoes. | Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, pound li 15 
DO do. Stetson do. CHEESE, new milk, . ee semen s é »| 10 
DO do. Fales Cast Stee! Goosenecked Hoes. OR. 6 ss eC wR Sw EF *s F) 6 
Also, various other kinds of Hoes skimmed milk, . . . 3] 4 
100 dozen Manure Forks, comprising an assortment of vari- } FeEaTuers, northern, geese,. 2. . | Su 45 
ous makers and qualities. southern, geese, . . “6 35 45 
150 dozen Farwell’s Scythes. Fiax, American,. . oT } 4 l2 
IW do. W hipple & Hales half set Seythes, togethe ef PLAXSEED,. . ee ww ey | bushel | 1:25] 1:30 
every de scription of HARDWARE GOODS, tor sale Fioun, Genesee, . . . . . , | barrel | 6 12] 6 37 
LANE & READ, at No. 6, Market Square, near “adh i Baltimore, Howard street, “ | 5 87| 6 25 
Hall mio Baltimore, wharf, ad o> 46 i) 87) 6 3 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS | Gr eg. 7+ { 41] oa ee 
: | GRAIN, ¢ orn, northern yellow, bushel] | 15) 8O 
JUST Recieved at the Seed Store connec vied with the New southern yellow.. . | é6 | 75\ 6 
England Farmer, 51 & 52, North Market Street :— | ee tine ae Ftc, We Lo) 00 
A few thousand Large Early Asparagus Roots, packed in Bates . . ... sat 8 Go! 70) 
moss, in boxes of one, two and three hundred roots each,— Oats. | 15! yd 
will bear transportation any distance. apl7 Hay. YY 6 edi. a oR ee 12 00 14 00 
lloney, 7 8 » gallon | 10} nO 
MAMELUKE, : Hors Ist quality, = ea pound | 233] 30 
The blood horse Mameluke as just arrived at the stable of} Janp, Boston. ist sort pound | GQ 10 
Sir L. Coitin, at Brighton, where he will stand for the present Southern, Ist sort. . oS iat | | 9 
season at $10 per mare, the breeders of horses are respectially | Learuen, Slauehter.sole. . . . | | 1s! “9 
invited to call and exaimme this horse. “en upper, .. | Ib. | >! 95 
low apli J. PARIKINSON, Dry Hide, sole. . . . | pound Th ee 1) 
ASSORTED SEEDS FOR FAMULIES “agp } » | ow 2 
— ee saat onda ese Philadelphia, sole, } pound | a4 26 
FOR Sale, at the Se ed Store connected with the New Eng- Baltimore, sole, ae } ® | ©5 
land Fanner, 51 & 52 North Market Street, Link, eS J cask | 1 290) 1 
Small boxes of Assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens. Fach! plaster P ARIS re es a ton {| 3 75! 3 87 
box contains a package of the following seeds — Porarors, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel o | 30 


Early Washington Peas barrel 18 00) 19 00 
Dwarf Blue Imperial Peas { Karly Silisia do, Navy, Mess,. . 
Late Marrowtat Peas } Pine apple Melon (very fine) Bone, middlings, 
Early Mohawk Dwarf String) Watermelon . Seeps, Herd’s Grass 
Scans —— White Portugal Onion Read Top, northern, 
Early Dwarf White Caseknife; Large Red do. Red Clover, northern, 
Beans Double Curled Parsley bad 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans Flat Squash Pepper 
Long Blood Beat (true sort) | Barly Scarlet short-top Radish Woot, ! 


| Large Head Lettuce PorkK, Mass. inspec., extra clear, 


{| none 
bushel 2 50) 3 00 
; 1 


pound 


ee 


) 

| 15 
southe ri, 1] 
ewt | 10 00; 11 00 
pound 60 65 


TALLow, tried, 


| 
| | 
Merino, full b lood, washed, 
} 
| 


ores 
ou 


Early turnip-rooted Beef White Turnip Radish Merino, mix’d with Saxony, 65 75 
Early York Cabbage Salsify, or Oyster Plant Merino, {ths washed, 50 
Large Cape Savoy do. (fine) Early Bush Squash Merino, halt blood, 8 § 


Red Dutch do. (for pickling ) | Winter Crook-neck Squash 


Early Dutch Cauliflower } Early White Dutch ‘Turnip Native washed, W) ‘- 


_ ‘ 2 r . 7 hd 2 . 7) 
Early Horn Carrot (aery fine); Yellow Stone Turnip od 4 ulled supe rfine, 60 62 
Long Orange Carrot ommaes -—s | Ist Lambs, 52 55 


37 aw 


on e 
met 


White Solid Celery POT HERB SEEDS. 2a 
Curled Cress or Peppergrass 
Early Cucumber 

Long Green Turkey — do. 
Long Dutch Parsnep 


) 





S Sd , 
Sweet Marjorum, Sage, Sum- 7 lb Ist Spinning, . 
mer Savory. Southern pulled wool is gener: ily 
5 ets. less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET 


RETAIL PRICES, 


“| et) 





| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Merino, quarter, . ; at 42 45 
‘ 





At the Seed Store can be found the greatest variety of Field, 
Grass, Garden, Herb and Flower Seeds, to be found in New 
England, of the very first quality, and at fair prices, wholesale 
and retail. 








d ee Hams, northern, } pound | 4 10 

Also, Fruit and Forest Trees, Grape Vines, (of both native | southern, o J 4 
and European origin,) and Ornamental Shrubs at Nurserymen’s | Pork, whole hogs, . 6... + = 7 é 
prices. m 13 | PouLTRY, . , ie 10 4 
~ | Burren, keg andtub,. ... - ia 20 

SEED TEA WHEAT. lump, best, zz 22 

A few bushels of this very valuable variety of Spring Wheat, | Ecas, ; ‘, pane 13 1h 
for sale at the Seed Store No. 51, North Market Street, raised | ae, ATOES, ee ; ; t ad | bashel | 35 40 
m the viemity ol Lake Erie. Cipr R, lac c -ording rto qu lity, ) barrel | bd OO 3 00 


One kerne! of this Wheat was found in a chest of Tea, r 
St. John, N. B.in 1823, from which this variety was raised 
(See N. E. Farmer, vol ix, page 105, and vol x, page 105.) 

Persons in want of it will please apply soon. 





Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
At Market this day 202 Beef Cattle, 20 pairs Working Oxen, 
13 Cows and Calves, 230 Sheep and 250 Swine. 
TO THE PUBLIC. PRICES Beef Cattle —The Cattle were not so good nor 
This may certify that I have used one of C. Howard’s im. | so laree as last week, but priees were about the same. WwW e 
proved (cast iron) ploughs, No. 2, one year and can say it is | quote prime at 86,50.a7; good at $6 a 6,00; Unn at pv,<0 @ 
an excellent plough. JONA. WARKEN. 6.75. amie 
Weston, March 28, 1833. | | Workine Ocenm—Sales were noticed at 52, 59, 70, 75, 95 
and S100. . 
FOR SALE. | Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at , 2. 
and S50. cn 
Sheep—We noticed the sale of one drove at from 6 to & 
each ; another lot at 6.84 and 7,25. : 
Swine.—Several lots of sclected Barrows were taken at 6c. 
and one or two lots to ¢ lose at 4a 44 for Sows, and 5 a 54 for 
| Barrows, (all were sold ); at retail, 54 for Sows, and 64 for 


feb 20 





ii BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, April 22, 1833. 
|’ 





25, 27, 28, 
Tioward’s Improved patent Cast Iron Ploughs for sale, as 
likewise mould boards, land sides and shears furnished, and 
ploughs repaired by the subseriber. J. WARREN, 
Weston. 





EVERGREENS, SILVER FIRS, &c. 
THE Subscriber being e ngage sd in the Seed business, wonld | 
be happy to receive orde! ‘rs for Forest Trees, Seeds and Ever- | 
greens from Maine; and being agent tor G. C. Barrett, Boston, 


| Barrows. 





PRUNING, 
THE Subscribers would be glad to undertake the Pruning of 
Their practical experience in Hortie ul 
Particular | ture for many years, in England and America, recommends 
them to give satisfaction to their employers. A yply at this 


office. WILOT & W ILSON. 
March 9. 


and Prince & Sons, Flushing, N.Y. orders sent through them | Pruit Prees, &c. Ke. 
or otherwise, will be attended to without delay. 
directions for taking up and packing arc none “dd. 
VM. MANN, | 
Augusta, Me. March 13. H 
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MISCELLANY. 


——————————— 





From Brainard’s Poems. 
SPRING. 
TO MISS 





OrueRr poets may muse on thy beauties, and sing 

Of thy birds and thy flowers, and thy perfumes. sweet Spring! 
They may wander enraptur’d by hills and by mountains, 

Or pensively pore by thy fresh gushing fountains ; 

Or sleep in the moonlight by favorite streams, 

Inspir’d by the whispering sy!phs in their dreams, 

And awake from their slumbers to hail the bright sun, 

When shining in dew the fresh morning comes on. 


But I’ve wet shoes and stockings, a cold in my throat, 
The head-ache, and tooth-ache, and quinsy to boot ; 
No dew from the caps of the flow’rets [ sip,— 

Tis nothing but boneset that moistens my lip ; 

Not a cress from the spring or the brook ean be had: 
At morn, noon, and night, I get nothing but shad ; 

My whispering sy!ph is a broad-shoulder’d lass, 


And my bright sun—a warming pan made out of brass ! 


Then be thou my genius; for what ean I do, 
When I cannot see nature, but copy from you ? 
If Spring be the season of beauty and youth, 

Of health and of loveliness, kindness and truth ; 
Of all that’s inspiring, and all that is bright, 

And all that is what we call just about right— 
Why need I expose my sick muse to the weather, 
When by going to you she will find all together ? 





ANECDOTE OF SCHILLER. 

A GENTLEMAN that was well acquainted with 
the poet Schiller, informs me (says Dr. Beattie, in 
his journal of a Residence in Germany) that in 
order to assist the imagination in some of the rob- 
ber scenes, he would at times shut himself up and 
exclude every glimpse of day. At other times he 
would hang his chamber with dark drapery, and 
guiding his pen with a solitary taper, so stimulate 
the imagination and prosecute his work. 





CHEAP RECKONING. 

Some time sinee, a gentleman drove upto a tav- 
ern in a gig, in one of our Ohio towns, and asked 
the landlord if he could be accommodated for the 
night; being answered in the affirmative, he took 
up his quarters, telling the landlord that he need 
not give his horse any thing as he had plenty of 
oats in his gig. In the morning he politely asked 
for his bill, when the landlord, (who had caught 
such larks in his trap before,) presented the follow- 
ing bill, to wit :— 

as Mr, —— 
T'o boot jack and slippers, 

To 3 glasses of water, 

To 3 hours fireside, 

To 5 anecdotes, 

To no hay, 

To lodging, 





, Dr. 
nothing at all. 
nothing at all. 
nothing at all. 
nothing at all. 
nothing at all. 
124 cts. 
$0,125 
Ree’d payment in full—thank you, sir. 
The gentleman went off in his gig, reading his 
bill; but what impression it made upon his nerv- 
ous system, or his conductat the next inn, I know 
—Volhing at all. 








A SINGULARLY curious work, being an account 
of the British Island prior to the invasion by Julius 


Cesar, has lately been discovered in possession of 


the Brahmins. In this valuable treasure of an- 
tiquity, Britain was called by a name which signi- 
fies the Holy Land ; the Thames, the Isis, and other 
rivers, are called by names similar to the present 
ones; and Stonehenge is described as a great 
Hindoo Temple. The Asiatic Society at Calcutta 
are said to be preparing for publication a transla- 
tion of this interesting manuscript. 


CURE FOR THE LAZY FEVER. 

Tue following amusing extract is taken from 
Health, by Andrew Boorde, Phisyche Doctoure, 
an Englishman, anno, 1557.” 

* The 151 chapitre doth shew of an evyll fever, 
the which doth combat young persons named the 
fever burden (lazy fever). Among all the fevers, 
I had almost forgotten the fever burden with 
which many yonge men, yong women, maydens, 
and other yonge persons, bee sore infected now a 
dayes. The cause of this infirmitee:—This fever 
doth come naturally, or else by evyll and slothful 
bringing up. I[fitto come by nature, then the 
fever is incurable; for it can never get out of the 
flesh that is bred in the bone. If it come by sloth- 
ful bringing up, it may be helped by dilligent la- 
bor. A remedy: There is nothyng for the fever 
burden, as is ungentum baculinum: that is to say 
take a stick or wand, of a yard of length and more, 
and let it be as great as a man’s fynger, and with 
it anoynt the back and shoulders well, morning 
and evening, and do this 21 days, and if this fever 
wyl not be helpn in that tyme, let them be aware 
of wagginge on the gallows: and whyles they do 
take theyr medicine, put in lubberwort in theyr 
potage. 





Tue Restoration of the Jews to the city of Jeru- 
salem and to their long lost and lovely country 
that ‘flowed with milk and honey,” it is said, is 
about becoming a very serious point of considera- 
tion among the cabinets of Europe. The com- 
plicated state of Turkish affairs, and the dread 
that Russia may acquire a footing on the Bos- 
phorus and Asia Minor, have led the cabinets of 
Europe to inquire into the propriety of establish- 
ing an independent sovereignty in Palestine, as 
they have already done in Greece. 





THE BENEVOLENT QUAKER. 
Doctor P., a Quaker of Philadelphia, is very 
kind to the poor. In the times of sickness, pro- 
duced by whatever cause, he is always ready and 
willing to assist them. His benevolence, in such 
cases, extends farther than his gratuitous services 
asa physician. Of course he is beloved. 

Our streets are frequently somewhat crowded 
with building materials—so much so as often, at 
particular places, to prevent two vehicles from 
passing each other, if the driver of either is dis- 
posed to be obstinate. 

As the doctor was one day proeeeding to visit 
a patient, his progress was impeded by a dray— 
the driver of which had stopped his horse in one of 
those narrow passages, After waiting several min- 
utes the doctor requested the drayman to allow 
him to pass. The latter who had heard of, but 
did not know the former, poured forth a volley of 
the vilest abuse upon the ‘straight coat,” and 
swore he would not move till he thought proper. 

“Well, friend,” said the doctor, ‘all I have to 
observe is this: if thee should get sick, or if thy 
family should ever be in distress, send for Dr. P. 
and he will do all he can to assist thee.” 

I need searcely say that the heart of the dray- 
man was subdued by the kindness of the man he 
had abused. He was ashamed of his conduct— 
stammered an apology, and removed the obstruc- 
tion as speedily as possible, : 

How true it is, that ‘‘a soft tongue breaketh the 
bone.” If the doctor had cursed the drayman till 





an old Book on Physic, entitled ** The Breviary of 











midnight, he would have received nought but 
cursing and blows in return. This Inay be thought 
a small matter, but it furnishes a useful lesson,— 
Christian Mes. 





LEAD. 

SHEET LEAD, ofall dimensions; Pig Lead ; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, coustantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO. No. 1, tity Wharf. 

Boston, March 13, 1832. tf 





FOR SALE, 

THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crownmshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col, 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston. The buildings are in good re pair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and also fora 
farmer’s, with barns, stables, &c., attached. ‘There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tastetul summer house. The farm is 
inahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed~it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinees and cherries ; 


there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 


5000 White Mulberries. The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. The build- 
ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. Apply at this office, or to AMOS KING, 


on 


Danvers, March 27, 1833. 





GENUINE MORUS MULTICAULIS, or CHINESE 
MULBERRY. 
MRS. PARMENTIER at the Horticultural Botanic Garden, 
srooklyn, L. I. offers for sale a choice collection of Pear, Ap- 
ple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Quince, and other Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Greenhouse 
and Herbaceous Plants at moderate prices. 

Aso the Genuine Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry, 
of which any quantity not exceeding ten thousand ean be fur- 
nished at reasonable prices. 

Orders may be sent by mail directed to Mrs. P. or left at 
Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Mar- 
ket street Boston. 

6t M20 





FARM FOR SALE. 

A FARM pleasantly situated in Dorchester, 5% miles from 
Boston, contaming about 100 acres of excellent land well fenced 
with stone wall, with a Dwelling-house, Farm-house and a 
large Barn with a large cellar under the same, all in good re- 
yair. Has on it over 500 fruit trees of grafted and choice qual- 
ities,—is abundantly supplied with water It will be sold on 
accommodating terms or exchanged for real estate in Boston. 
For further particulars inquire at No. 12, South Market Street, 
Boston. April 3. 





WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
FOR SALE 5000 Large White Mulberry Trees, inquire at 
this Office. tf m27 





NOTICE. 
ARRANGEMENTS have been made to secure the Im- 
ported Horse Numidia for the ensuing season at the Ten hill 
stock farm. epistf April 3. 
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